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The National Committees stipulated by the delegates and required by the National Bylaws adopted 
at the 1949 Convention have been established and the chairmen and members appointed by the 
National Board at its meeting in Kansas City, Missouri, on September 9, 10 and 11. A great deal of 
study went into these appointments, for we are desirous of having a representation from all sections of 
the United States. We are proud to announce the appointment and acceptance of members to serve 
on the following committees for the year 1949-50. Other committee appointments will appear in a 
later issue of THE SECRETARY: 





JURISPRUDENCE M. Eleanor Hepler EDUCATION EDITORS’ 
hai 7 1517 North Third Street ; Chair ; 
Chairman: Harrisburg, Pennsylvania Chairman: salon: 
Mrs. Gladys B. Martin Mrs. Katharine J. Strough Clare Jennings 
P. O. Box 181 RESOLUTIONS The Albany Law School 5146 Berenice Avenue 
Tracy, California ? Albany, New York Chicago, Illinois 
Chairman: . 


Mrs. Maxine Overskie 
Box 274 
Sioux City, Iowa 
Frances Crawford 
1223 Magnolia Street 
Vicksburg, Mississippi 
Lucile M. Harney 
1001 East Culver 
Phoenix, Arizona 
Mrs. Mary Lenting 
205 Fairfax Avenue 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


FINANCE 


Chairman: 


Irma L. Helm 


Room 306, County Court House 


415 East 12th Street 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Mrs. Elizabeth R. Scott 
Colorado National Bank 
Denver, Colorado 


Mrs. Mary H. Barrett 
4802 Fifth Avenue, Apt. C-16 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Clara B. Krueger 
1005 Grand Avenue 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Rosalyn Shapiro 
648 Main Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


RULES 
Chairman: 
Mrs. Margaret Keller 
1703 St. Charles Street 
Alameda, California 


Catharina Koldewyn 
812 Eccles Building 
Ogden, Utah 
Mrs. Sybil May 
3104 Tyler 
Amarillo, Texas 


Geraldine Hill 
YMCA of Pittsburgh 
304 Wood Street 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Florence C. Davis 
220 East Sheridan Avenue 
New Castle, Pennsylvania 

Karn Marie Hansen 

420 Cherokee Street 

St. Paul, Minnesota 


Alta Cottrill 
Box 118 
Huntington, West Virginia 
Mrs. Jean Githens 
c/o Judge Edward G. Bauer 
Court House 
Greensburg, Pennsylvania 
Mrs. Dorothy B. Henderson 
711 Waltower Building 
Kansas City, Missouri 


CONVENTION 
Chairman: 
Mrs. Mary H. Barrett 
4802 Fifth Avenue, Apt. C-16 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Madeline O’Hara 
Hotel Stacy-Trent 
51 West State Street 
Trenton, New Jersey 
Martha Daiss 
4130 Raleigh 
- Denver, Colorado 


Virginia Gardner 
Court House 
Fort Smith, Arkansas 


Lottie Kuykendall 
c/o Attorney General’s Office 
Jackson, Mississippi 


MEMBERSHIP 
Chairman: 
Mrs. Dora McCoy 
2402 N. E. Tenth Avenue 
Portland, Oregon 


Frances Dickinson 
160 Retreat Avenue 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Irma L. Helm 
306 County Court House 
415 East 12th Street 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Ellen Carey 
2109 F Street, N. W. 
Apt. 410 
Washington, D. C. 


Sarah Carpenter 
805 Walnut Street 
Coffeyville, Kansas 


Mrs. Helen North 
242 Orange Street 
New Haven, Connecticut 


Grace Holcomb 
c/o Terminal Flour Mills 
604 Lewis Building 
Portland, Oregon 


CERTIFIED PROFESSIONAL 
SECRETARY 


Chairman: 
Mrs. Margaret O. Dewyr 
254 Leroy Avenue 
Buffalo, New York 


Frances Dickinson 
160 Retreat Avenue 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Helen Morgan 
804 Virginia Street 
Martins Ferry, Ohio 


Mrs. Ethel Park 
Box 629 
Olympia, Washington 


Velda Evans 
532 South Market 
Wichita, Kansas 


Minetta Miller 
1732 Grant, Apt. 43 
Denver, Colorado 


Jean Michael 
1305 Philtower Building 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Mrs. Ruth Galloway 


Box 7496 
Asheville, North Carolina 
Ruth Parker 
1122 Chestnut Street 
Franklin, Pennsylvania 
Frances Smith 
1424 Williams 
Denver, Colorado 


ARBITRATION 
Chairman: 
Frances Crawford 
1223 Magnolia Street 
Vicksburg, Mississippi 
Mildred Bell 
249 South Hawkins 
Akron, Ohio 
Aloha Baguley 
408 North 11th Avenue 
Pocatello, Idaho 
Mrs. Cornelia Farrell 
54 Arco Road 
Asheville, North Carolina 
Mrs. Lillian Julian 
1357 Ocean Avenue 
Santa Monica, California 


PUBLIC RELATIONS OFFICER 


Mrs. Douglass Hiatt 
P. O. Box 80 
Vicksburg, Mississippi 


NATIONAL HISTORIAN 


Mrs. Vina Robertson 
1814 North Shartel 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Article XIV, Section 4 (Committee on Rules) of the 
National Bylaws provides that Chapter Bylaws may be 
submitted to this committee for recommendation IF THE 
CHAPTER SO DESIRES or needs assistance. 

A special effort is being made to incorporate more 
educational material in our National Magazine, THE 
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“In this month of Thanksgiving let 

us be grateful for the opportunities 

in which we have been privileged to share; 
And let us continue to build so great 

that those who come after us may think 

us mad to have attempted it.” 


Yes, this month let us be grateful for life; for the 
multitudinous joys we have experienced; for the challenges 
we have been forced to meet; for the opportunities af- 
forded us;—for the privilege of becoming a SECRETARY. 


Secretaries, a selected and distinctive class of people, 
were given the opportunity to have a national organization 
of their own—NSA. 


The pioneers of the Association chose as the foundation 
solid rock—members of the secretarial profession. 


Its features were carved out of a desire of this profes- 
sional group to soar to the heights in their chosen field. 


The die was cast and the structure molded in a fashion 


to suit all secretaries. 
Stable in all respects, it will weather all storms. 


Having received the stamp of approval from coast 
§ 


to coast, unlimited recognition is ours. 


Each and every member of NSA should be thankful 
to be a link in this golden chain of friendship—made 
possible through this Association. For that, if nothing 
else, we should this month be grateful. 


And to think that all this has transpired in but a few 
short years. Think what tomorrow holds in store for us. 
Pause a moment to reflect—then let your imagination 
visualize the future.. Aren’t you filled with a compelling 
inspiration to join the ranks to enlarge the structure? In 
unity there is strength; in strength there is might; in 
might there is success. 

Two heads are better than one; twenty thousand heads 


will be better than ten thousand; so— 


EVERY MEMBER GET A MEMBER 


and be thankful that you, too, can play a part in strength- 
ening the organization and “building so great that those 
who come after us may think us mad to have attempted 


it ” 
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CHAPTER 


LAREDO, TEXAS: Gathering together for their 
second Boss Night dinner, the members of Chapparral 
Chatter paid tribute to the men and women with whom 
they are closely associated. Highlighting the affair was 
the address of W. J. Adkins, President of Laredo Junior 
College whose topic was, “My Job, My Boss, and Me.” 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA: “The Clapper” 
tells us that Dean Wm. J. Hamilton, Pierce School of 
Business Administration, has offered to the Liberty Belles 
the assistance of this school in setting up a program for 
CPS study. Fine! 

FRANKLIN, PENNSYLVANIA: “You and The Great 
Aim of NSA During the Next Year,” written by the edi- 
tor of your bulletin, was indeed a very fine article. A 
real boost for our membership drive. 


KALAMAZOO, MICHI- 
GAN: Worthy of recogni- 
tion is the fine assistance 


these members gave the Kala- 
mazoo County Cancer So- 
ciety during the County 
Fair. Ten members volun- 
teered to take charge of the 
booth for one week. And 
their Ways and Means Com- 
mittee have big plans for ‘boosting’ their treasury. 

WINONA, MINNESOTA: In keeping with the times, 
this group held a Hallowe’en Party for all the “Witches” 
of Sugar Loaf Chapter. Bet you had a lot of fun. 

ROCHESTER, NEW YORK: Miss M. Lucile Bowen 
was guest speaker at their recent meeting. Miss Bowen 
spoke on United Nations and gave the girls a great deal 
of valuable information. 

ALTOONA, PENNSYLVANIA: Another treat! “Na- 
tional Trends and Personalities” was the topic chosen 
by C. William Duncan of the Philadelphia Inquirer for 
his after-dinner speech at their Third Annual Dinner 
Honoring Employers. 

HOUSTON, TEXAS: We enjoyed very much your 
“Seven Rules for Not Being a Conversational Bore.” Who 
is the author? 

ADA, OKLAHOMA: 
Congratulations on the fine 
publicity you received in con- 
nection with your benefit fall 
style show. The members of 
this chapter sponsored the 
first benefit for Valley View 
Hospital Polio Ward Expan- 
sion Fund and were success- 
ful in raising $318.84. 


SAN ANTONIO, 
TEXAS: You wouldn’t miss 
it for anything! And they 
didn’t! WHAT? Their style 
show featuring Jane Engel 
fashions. We hear it was a huge success and everyone 
enjoyed it immensely—especially the O’Connors of the 
Fred Astaire Dancing Studio. 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


SAN LUIS OBISPO, CALIFORNIA: Sounds interesting 
—your survey of members to ascertain the average salary 
of the poor working ‘secretary’ in your city. 

WICHITA FALLS, TEXAS: Guest speaker at one of 
their recent meetings, Miss Juanita Kinsey, dean of 
women at Hardin College, gave an interesting resume of 
the course being offered on ‘Personality Development.” 
Let’s hear how your members are enjoying this class. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA: Penn Treaty 
Chapter—we like the first edition of your bulletin, ‘““The 
Parchment,” and we look forward to receiving future 
copies. 

PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA: Their Public Wel- 
fare and Work Committee began last July when they 
assisted the Community Chest in typing 85,000 pledge 
cards. Since then they have sponsored other projects and 
we hear they have outlined great plans for the future. 

BALTIMORE, MARYLAND: Margin Release informed 
us that there was to be a get-together of the Maryland 
chapters last month, at Braddock Heights. Just know 
you had a wonderful time. ° 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS: Does your handwriting show 
your personality? Well, these girls decided to find out 
and invited Mr. Dwight Lesh to appear before their 
group and give them information about handwriting. 
“If you think you can disguise your handwriting, you 
have a surprise coming,” so say the Chicago girls. 


RAPID CITY, SOUTH DAKOTA: 
retaries” 
Tell us more! 


“Spooks and Sec- 
is the way they designated their October meet- 
ing. . 

WATERLOO, IOWA: Hope 
all your members collected their 
“stuff” in time for your rum- 
mage sale—and that your sale 
was worthwhile. 

SOUTH BEND, INDIANA: 
We like the new make-up of 
your bulletin. Wish all of our 
NSA members could have heard 
Mr. B. H. Shisiiabe: Sales Manager of Colpaert Realty 
Company. Hope you don’t mind our quoting his closing 
remarks: “There will never be another YOU. So it’s 
up to YOU to live YOUR life so that when YOU are 
gone YOU will not be forgotten.” How true! 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA: Another new 
bulletin makes its appearance—that of the Fourth Phil- 
adelphia chapter—“Quaker Quips.” Printed, from cover 
to cover, it is most attractive. 


UTICA, NEW YORK: “Advertising and the Adver- 
tising Agency” was the topic of a speech by Edward J. 
Blair, Jr., art director of Devereux & Company, at their 
recent monthly meeting. Did he give you any ‘pointers’? 

SIOUX FALLS, SOUTH DAKOTA: Added attraction 
—and since we are all interested in home decorations, 
what could have been more interesting than to hear Mr. 
Ray Rutili, stylist from Johnson Furniture Company, dis- 
cuss furnishings and colors. Bet your homes are more 
intviting than ever! 





(Continued on Page 13) 
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This Matter of Wh 


counsel, 
eligible for appointment as ad- 
ministrator under the state law, 
which more often than not is 
concerned initially with the appointee’s relationship to 
the decedent and only secondarily with his abilities and 


So much has been written 
about the wisdom of making a 
will that additional observations 
upon the matter can hardly avoid 
being but variations on an old and familiar theme. Yet 
annually thousands of persons in these United States die 
without wills—or, as the legal fraternity would put it, 
“intestate’—in families of high and low economic degree. 
And annually, thousands of dollars in taxes, court costs 
and inconvenience are needlessly lost to beneficiaries of 
such decedents for that reason alone. Now in the case 
of the very poor, whose estates would not require admin- 
istration, such a circumstance is certainly understandable 
and generally justified by subsequent events. But in the 
case of the wealthy and those of even most moderate 
situation, virtually all evidence condemns it as improvi- 
dent and, in many cases, an active betrayal of responsi- 
bility to dependents. So perhaps a bit of reflection upon 
things testamentary may not be entirely out of place. 

There are five primary advantages which may be secured 
by making a valid will. First, the maker may, subject 
to certain restrictions in favor of his spouse (and some- 
times his other dependents), rather freely dispose of his 
property to beneficiaries of his own selection. Should he 
leave no will, or an invalid will, his property would be 
distributed to the persons entitled to it under the state 
laws controlling descent and distribution of intestate 
property. Second, he may, by devices such as the trust, 
to a very large extent protect his gift in any case against 
the possible improvidence of his beneficiary and the 
equally possible avarice of the latter’s erstwhile friends. 
The statutes of descent and- distribution are not concerned 
with such possibilities. Third, he may often substantially 
reduce or even avoid death taxes upon his estate, almost 
surely reduce the costs of administering his estate, and, 
by careful forethought, prevent costly embarrassments to 
his beneficiaries or dependents (or both), which might 
otherwise occur. The state laws, on the other hand, let 
these burdens fall where they may. Fourth, he may ap- 
point as his personal representative to carry out his will an 
executor of his own careful choice. In intestacy a court 
would make this selection for him, without benefit of his 
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by ROBERT H. JONES III, Albany Law School, 


Albany, New York 


from among persons 


qualifications to act. Fifth, he may in many states make 
provision for guardianship of his minor children and thus 
avoid unfortunate family disputes over their custody. 

These advantages are real, not illusory. Each may be 
demonstrated by legions of actual cases, and, in the in- 
stance of numbers Three and Four, by ‘mathematic proof 
which any lawyer should be able to supply. 


The first, however, hardly requires resort to cases. A 
person about to make a gift will normally consider the 
need and entitlement of his intended donee. Thus the 
maker of a will may arrange his property dispositions with 
due consideration of these factors and is not, moreover, 
limited in his choice of beneficiaries to his family and 
kindred. To the contrary, statutes of descent and distribu- 
tion prescribe disposition with arithmetic equality cal- 
culated according to the distributee’s relationship to the 
deceased, without any subjective inquiry into the rela- 
tive need of any such person. An entitlement, from 
the standpoint, for example, of demonstrated love and 
affection for the deceased, is not even an objective con- 
cern of the law except in certain instances of marital! 
infidelity. 

The protective and conservatory aspects of wills can- 
not be overemphasized. Today the increased difficulties 
attending accumulation of property require more than 
ever that careful attention be given to methods for preser- 
vation of a decedent’s estate against dissipation by the 
beneficiary he would profit. A direct gift offers no 
assurance of such preservation beyond the donee’s pru- 
dence. Moreover, such a direct gift to a person who has 
not had sufficient training or business experience to 
manage it can frequently be a burden rather than a 
benefit. Yet a direct gift is the only possibility in 
intestacy. On the other hand, as already pointed out, 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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KEYNOTE SPEECH OF MR. PHILIP LOVEJOY 


Secretary of Rotary International, Chicago, Illinois 


Mr. Puivie Lovejoy, as many members of NSA will recall, was 
the keynote speaker at the 1949 National Convention held in Chicago 
this past year. 

Mr. Lovejoy was born in Portland, Maine, is a graduate of the 
University of Michigan at Ann Arbor, with the degree of A.B. and 
A.M. He was personnel officer in the American Expeditionary Forces 
in World War I. Later he held administrative and educational posi- 
tions in the state of Michigan, and since 1930 has been with Rotary 
International. 

His speech was most outstanding, and so that all members of NSA 
might have the privilege of reading it, we are pleased to reprint the 
same through the columns of THE SECRETARY. 

—Editor. 


MR. PHILIP LOVEJOY (Secretary, Rotary Interna- 
tional): President Margaret (Dewyr)—is that what they 
call you? At Rotary that is the way we call each other. 
President Margaret, Ladies and Gentlemen: The man 
from the Department said he couldn’t see any gentlemen 
here, but we were here nevertheless. I don’t know what 
you are doing here too. It reminds me of the oyster stew 
they had at the church supper. One oyster looked around 
and said to the other, “What are we both doing in this 
stew?” 

He is the parliamentarian and he came to help you. 
I don’t know what a parliamentarian does. But if you 
have as little difficulty with these folks as the parliamen- 
tarian does in Rotary, I am sure you are going to have 
a nice job with nothing to do but look at these women. 

I am here this morning as a keynote speaker. I don’t 
know what that is. I was going to welcome you to your 
Fourth Annual Convention. You have been welcomed 
several times. You have been welcomed to Chicago, but 
you haven’t been welcomed to Illinois. Well, I think I 
will welcome you to Lake Michigan. I’ve got to have 
some kind of welcome here. 

I think it is good that we come together to perfect 
further the organization that you started so successfully. 
This is your Fourth Annual Convention. I think it is 
good to come together just for fellowship. I think it is 
good just to come together. I think we need to do a 
lot of that in the world. As secretaries—after all, I am 
a secretary; we are all secretaries together—it is a good 
thing to come together, even if we just come together and 
don’t do anything else. 

We have in our organization 330,000 individuals from 
eighty-one countries of the world. We just had a con- 
vention in New York City where we had 17,000 of 


them; 1804 came from 64 countries of the world. If 
they didn’t do anything else but just come together and 
sit around in the lobbies in peace and harmony for a 
week, we have accomplished a wonderful thing toward 
international understanding and peace. And so it is a good 
thing just to come together. The most important things 
sometimes that are done at conventions are not done in 
these plenary sessions, or in group discussions—they are 
done by just sitting around in the lobby and visiting with 
each other and exchanging ideas and making new friends 
which will last as long as we live. So I think it is a 
good thing that we do that. 

I would like to say, of course, that secretaries occupy 
very important positions. I have had a secretary over in 
our organization, and a very charming woman, for eighteen 
years. I have always gone to her to get what I call the 
“woman’s hunch.” I don’t know whether you women 
have those things or not. I don’t suppose there is an 
executive anywhere in the world who doesn’t always seek 
the woman’s hunch. Somehow or other, Mrs. Lovejoy 
had a hunch yesterday morning. She said it was a great 
big hunch. I asked her and she told me. I said, “That 
is a good hunch. That is fine.” I think women add 
to business that thing that is indefinable, that is what we 
call a hunch, 

I presume some day somebody is going to pay a 
lasting tribute to the contributions that women have 
made in America to the success of business, because in 
back of all of our business success, there are women who 
are doing a magnificent job. We have in the Chicago 
Tribune, as most of you well know, a woman’s column 
called The White Collar Girl. There are a lot of very 
interesting things in there. And every Monday morning 
they give a little biographical sketch of some private sec- 
retary of some executive in Chicago, and it has been a 
great inspiration to younger girls coming along in the 
secretarial field, to see these women who have such im- 
portant positions and who have done so much to make 
their particular business a success. It is a fine thing. 

So I am glad that we are here to talk about it. I think 
it is fine that we have an Association that has been 
formed to improve the profession. It is a profession. 
Being a secretary is a profession, and sooner or later we 
are going to have it recognized as a profession. It isn’t 
a super stenographer that we are talking about. It isn’t 

(Continued on Page 10) 








1. Kids Party, Fremont, Nebraska Chapter. Pictured left to right are 
the 1949-50 Officers: Mrs. Vera Nielsen, treasurer; Elna Whalen, 
president; Vera McKenzie, corresponding secretary; Mrs. Nina 
Elsinger, vice-president; Mrs. Jean Freeman, recording secretary. 


2. Officers of Springfield, Massachusetts Chapter. (Seated |. to r.) 
Mrs. Ida E. Patrie, president; Emilda Roberts, vice-president; Mrs. 
Grace Dill, recording secretary; (standing) Mrs. Ida E. Davies, cor- 
responding secretary. 


3. Satin wedding party climaxes fashion show held by Oregon Trail 
Chapter, Portland, Oregon. (I. to r.) Mrs. Alice Nowlin, Jane 
Urback, Betty Vagenos, Kathleen Vassen. 

4. Youngstown, Ohio Chapter Officers. (I. to r.) Mrs. Christine 
Stefanski, vice-president; Arlene Valiquette, president; Nancy 
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Thompson, recording secretary; Mrs. Dorothy Kenyon, treasurer; 
Mrs. Gertrude M. Gorham, corresponding secretary. 

5. St. Paul, Minnesota Chapter assists Community Chest. (Standing 
|. to r.) Helena Mailand, Karn Marie Hansen; (seated |. to r.) 
Ruth Davidson, Corinne Rangitsch, Edna Lindstrom. 

6. Employers Night Dinner, Meadville, Pennsylvania. (Seated (I. to 
r.) Thelma Smith, corresponding secretary; Wilma Judd, vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Sara Rugh, guest speaker; Mrs. Aurela Alexander, 
president; Mrs. Mae Lent, recording secretary; Margaret Small, 
treasurer; (standing I. to r.) Robert F. Kent, John I. Kent, the 
Hon. O. Clare Kent, M. A. Byrd, R. M. McCormick, Paul Wolff. 

7. Regional Meeting, Omaha, Nebraska, October 15-16, 1949. 

8. Asheville, North Carolina Community Chest assistants. (I. to r.) 
Blanche Patterson, Mrs. Cornelia W. Farrell, Mrs. Edith M. Worrell. 
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Chicago, Illinois 





The Second in a Series of 
Articles on Parlimentary 
Procedure 


THE FIVE BASIC STEPS OF DEMOCRATIC ACTION 


Parliamentary procedure is the modern method by 
which the ideas of individuals lead to democratic action. 
The methods and principles of democracy are so funda- 
mental, so essential, and so widely used that every one 
should be well grounded in parliamentary procedure. A 
simple form of democratic action is illustrated by the 
following incident: 

One Saturday afternoon some boys were “fooling 
around” in a playground. Jack, one of the boys, calls out 
“Hey, fellows! Come here! Let’s play soft-ball!” Eight 
or ten boys crowd around Jack. Jerry breaks in with 
“Naw! Let’s got to a movie.” Harry says quietly, “If 
you want to play, you may use my ball and bat.” A 
chorus of voices respond, the typical expression being 
“O.K. Let’s play!” Jerry, seeing that the majority pre- 
fers to play ball, indicates that he is willing to “go along” 
like a “good sport” by saying, “Well! What are we 
waiting for? I say: ‘Let Jack and Harry choose sides!’ ” 
The rest agree. The teams are chosen and the boys have 
their game. 

In spite of the extreme informality and simplicity of 
the above incident, the procedure resulted in prompt, 
effective, democratic action. Furthermore, it is probable 
that each boy benefited from the decision, and felt satis- 
faction from the fair (democratic) quick manner in 
which the decision was reached. An analysis of the inci- 
dent shows five fundamental steps in the procedure: 

1. A meeting was called for a group having common 
interests. 

2. Amn idea was presented to the group for its considera- 
tion. 

3. The idea was considered by the group. In this incident 
the consideration included an alternate idea (a substi- 
tute), and also included a specific plan for carrying 
out the idea. 

4. A majority decision was made and accepted by all. 
The “minority” realized that it had had a fair hearing 
and accepted the will of the group in good grace— 
in fact even helped to perfect the idea. 

5. The majority decision was carried out and each mem- 
ber of the group benefited. The purpose of the first 
four steps was to insure the success of the last step. 
Thus we see that the ball game itself was an essential 
part of the democratic action, even though the cap- 
tains and the umpire made decisions quickly and 
without discussion. 

Parliamentary procedure is much the same as the pro- 
cedure just examined. However, what we usually call 
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parliamentary procedure is relatively more formal and 
more complicated. Democratic “kid stuff” grows up and 
becomes democratic action through parlimentary proce- 
dure. The following outline takes the above five steps 
and expresses them in the language of parliamentary pro- 
cedure: 

I. A meeting is called. An organized group convenes. 

A. Each member is notified that the meeting is to be 
held. The “call” for the meeting should clearly 
state the exact time and place for the meeting. 
It may give the “agenda” (“order of business’). 
Usually the President authorizes the call, and the 
Secretary sends the notices. 

B. The meeting is called to order by the chairman 
(usually the President). At, or soon after, the 
time for which the meeting was called, the chair- 
man goes to the front of the hall, stands behind 
a table on the platform and faces the “assembly”. 
He then strikes the table with his “gavel” 
(mallet), and says “The meeting will come to 
order.” The chairman is the “umpire” of the 
meeting and refers to himself as the “chair”. 


i. An idea is presented to the assembly in the form 
of a “motion”. 

A. A member addresses the chair. To do this the 
member stands, faces the chairman, and_ says 
“Mr. President” (or “Madam Chairman”; “Mr. 
Speaker” or whatever title is suitable for the 
particular case). This is the usual method of 
asking for the “floor”. 

B. The Chair recognizes the member. (This means 
that the member is granted the privilege of speak- 
ing to the meeting.) The chair usually does this 
by simply stating (announcing) the member’s 


name. For example, he may respond by saying 
“Mr. Jones”. In this way a member “secures the 
floor’’. 

C. The member makes a motion. He does this by 


stating in positive (not negative) terms just what 
his idea is. The “question” that he presents is 
a “main motion”. For example he might say 
“I move ‘That we assess each member $1.00’ ”. 

D. Another member seconds the motion. This is 
usually done by a member calling out from his 
seat (without waiting for formal recognition) 

(Continued on Page 15) 


The Secretary 
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(Submitted by the National Committee on Education, National Secretaries Association) 


The National Officers of our Association are con- 
tinually receiving letters from our members, who recog- 
nize the truth of Emerson’s words and are clamoring for 
more educational material in The Secretary and in the 
Chapters. Your challenge arms your Education Com- 
mittee with pride in asking educators to write articles for 
The Secretary; in asking for suggestions and materials 
from organizations for adult education, and with pride 
in receiving their congratulations upon the interest of 
our group in “continuing education.” 

“God love you, just help yourself,” we were told by 
Mr. Norman Cousins, Editor of the Saturday Review of 
Literature,’ when we asked his permission to quote from 
his article ““Where Higher Education Begins.”* 

Mr. Cousins is here addressing himself to educators, but 
what he says is equally applicable to all who want to be 
a part of the world they live in. First he speaks of the 
lawyer, the scientist, the physician, each intensively trained 
in his own field—the scientist competent to assist in the 
development of atomic energy “but he says he has little 
background or training to equip him to offer any intelli- 
gent comment on the very problems created by the 
gadget;” the physician, aware that he must treat the 
Whole Man, but “in the often more essential matter of 
comprehending the direct relationship between society and 
his patient, he flounders badly.” 

“What seemed adequate only a short time ago for the 
purposes of higher education now fulfills an intermediate 
function at best. This fast-widening gap between 
formal education and the requirements of a world com- 
munity is one of the towering problems and challenges 
of our times. It is a problem not less important than 
national defense, European recovery, inflation, or any 
other major problem facing the peoples of the West today. 

“The fact that ‘higher education’ has become a mis- 
nomer is not the fault of the educator. Blame history. 
History stopped crawling about eighty years ago and 
began to catapult. The danger so well described by White- 
head—the danger that events might outrun man and 
leave him a panting and helpless anachronism—is by now 
much more than a figure of speech. We have leaped 
centuries ahead in inventing a new world to live in, but 
as yet we have an inadequate conception of our part in 
that world... . 

“Is there sufficient education for vital participation in 
the world community? How much emphasis is there 
on the most important science of all—the science of 
interrelationships of knowledge—that critical area beyond 
compartmentalization where knowledge must be integrated 
in order to have proper meaning? Is there enough of a 
sense of individual responsibility for group decision? 1s 
the individual equipped to appraise the news and to sce 
beyond the news, to see events against a broad historical 
flow? .... 

“This brings us to the next question—what should so- 
ciety do about the biggest problem of all as it concerns 
education: the intellectual retreat that sets in after gradua- 
tion for all too many persons? True higher education 
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is—or should be—a matter of constant evolution or 
development. There is nothing illegal, so far as I know, 
about the process of continuous education; yet judging 
by the cerebral cocoons spun by many persons the instant 
they are officially proclaimed educated at graduation, it 
might appear that there is widespread fear that any pro- 
gram designed to nourish the brain beyond college is 
unconstitutional. 

“Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, in his charmingly irrever- 
ent book of light essays, ‘The Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table,’ warns against intellectual bankruptcy that can 
result from such an illusion (that education ceases upon 
graduation). The human mind, he says, is like a check- 
ing account. So long as we keep putting enough new 
ideas in the till, we need not fear we will be mentally 
overdrawn. But many persons, he adds, keep drawing on 
their intellectual resources long past the time they have 
put anything in to draw against. 

“. . . By ‘adult education’ I am referring here not 
only to the present extension undergraduate courses, but 
tothe need for a coordinated national program for keep- 
ing the college graduate in educational trim. Never was 
such a program more urgently needed than at present. 
For the real significance of the machine is not that it has 
tended to replace human labor, but that it has replaced 
human thought. 

“What I have been trying to describe is the develop- 
ment of the Whole Man. For only the Whole Man will 
be able to reject unilateral solutions offered so grandiosely 
for the world’s ills. He is asked to look to politics alone, 
or to economics alone, or to philosophy alone, or to 
religion alone. But it is not economic man or political 
man or ideological man or scientific man or religious man 
by himself who holds the solution. Only the Whole Man 
can be equipped to find whatever solution may exist. 

“And the Whole Man will have an understanding of 
the inter-connections and interrelationships within the 
entire province of organized knowledge. He will not be 
concerned with the futile war now going on in educa- 
tion between specialization and general study, for he 
knows that there is actually no conflict between. the two. 
He knows that the individual requires both—specialization 
for the requirements of research, general knowledge for 
the requirements of living. He knows that over and above 
specialized training there is a vast area to be cultivated in 
making a new science of integration—a science built on 
the interdependence of knowledge. It stands to reason 
that if we are living an interdependent world, we must 
educate for interdependent living. 

“The Whole Man, finally, knows that the transcendent 
goal of education today is preparation for world citizen- 
ship under freedom. For the world is still waiting for 
vital leadership in creating the form and substance of 
world law. And it is in the making of that leadership 
that higher education can fulfill itself.” 





1. Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

2. 25 West 45th Street, New York City. 

3. October 1949 issue of New York State Education, the monthly pub- 
lication of the New York State Teachers Association. (The editors 


also gave us gracious permission to quote.) 
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KEYNOTE SPEECH OF PHILIP LOVEJOY 


(Continued from Page 7) 
a super correspondent. It is a secretary and the word 
will be in capital letters—at least it will begin with 
capital “S” and it will stand for something that is a 
profession. That is what I believe this organization is 
trying to do, and you have every right to do it. I know 
that you are going to be successful in doing it. 

As secretary of our organization I get a lot of interesting 
requests. I suppose you get a lot of interesting requests 
too. I think the secretary’s job is a wonderful thing 
because it gives us a chance to get a kick out of our jobs, 
a chance to get more than a means of living. I think 
it gives us a chance to get fun out of life. 

I don’t know how you feel about being a secretary. I 
got up this morning at a quarter past five, and that was 
because I had to jot down some notes I was going to use 
this morning, which is the result of thinking about it for 
a couple of months. I left the office at a quarter past 
eleven last night. I got home about quarter past twelve, 
because I live in Evanston. So I had a very nice day 
yesterday and last night, and when a quarter past five this 
morning came around I was very, very glad to get up, 
because I saw the challenges of the new day. 

We say to our people over in the office—we have about 
150 over there—we say, “If you are not interested in this 
particular type of activity, please let us know and we 
will help you to go somewhere else where you will be 
more happy.” We seriously, without being Pollyanish, 
want each individual, when she gets up in the morning 
to feel that the job that she has with Rotary International 
is the best possible job for her at this particular time, when 
she is tremendously happy to have a chance to come down 
in the rush of the subway or elevator or bus, as bad as 
transportation is, and to get to the office where she can 
contribute again, if you please, to the advancement of the 
program which our organization stands for. 

It is a very difficult thing with us, because we are 
dealing with intangibles. We are trying to promote inter- 
national understanding and world peace, and a lot of other 
things, which you know are in the Rotary program. It 
is entirely intangible and we have to sell our girls and 
men on their contribution to that type of thing and have 
them believe it so firmly that they are tremendously 
happy in being with our organization. 

I am perfectly serious about that. I think that if we 
are not happy in the job that we have, we owe it to our- 
selves, in so far as humanly possible, to get out of it 
and get to some other place where we will be happy. 
How in the world can we be successful unless we are 
happy in our particular job? I think the fact that you 
are here as delegates and members attending this meeting 
indicates that you yourselves are happy in the secretarial 
profession, and that is basic. 

I had a letter the other day. I think you will be in- 
terested in this. We get them from all over the world. 
The man wrote us enclosing an envelope that contained 
some Rotary material that we had sent to him. He re- 
turned it because of the incorrect name and so that we 
could check up the same and correct it, which we ap- 
preciated. I thought really when we reported his name 
that I made it clear but evidently I didn’t. They had 
written the word “Bill” for this new secretary’s name, 
and our girl, in order to be very, very diplomatic, just 
merely changed it to “William” and addressed it “William 
Thomas,” and this is the letter I get because we addressed 
him as “William Thomas.” 
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“The given name is not William, and it is not Will. 
It is just plain Bill—B-i-l-l. There is no William or 
abbreviation thereof—simply the name Bill. The middle 


name is “C.” The “C” is not an initial, It is his 
middle name and there is nothing else to it. His name 
should be Bill C, without a period, Thomas. There is 


no period after “C” because it is his name and not an 

initial, 

“Now, I am not cranky. I just think you want 
your records complete and correct, and I want you to 
have it that way because Bill happens to be my step- 
son and he wants it correct. Now, you can laugh at 
this. I don’t mind. I have been laughed at for nearly 
69 years and I hope to be laughed at several years more.” 
Isn’t it nice to get a refreshing letter like that during 

the day? So we are addressing him “Bill C Thomas.” 

Margaret, you said I went to the University of Michigan. 
I happened to be down there the other day and there 
were a fellow and girl in front of me, and the conversa- 
tion went something like this. The fellow said, “You 
know that professor we just have been listening to? I 
don’t think he knows his subject. I don’t see how he can 
conduct a lecture or an examination. In fact, I don’t 
think he is much good.” And the young lady looked at 
the young man and said, “Do you know who I am?” 
“No, who?” “I am the daughter of the professor.” The 
young man said, “Young lady, do you know who | 
am?” She looked at him and said, ‘No.’ He then said, 
“Thank God.” 

It is just as well that you don’t know anything about 
me. She said I was born in Portland, Maine. That makes 
me a “Maineack.” I did become a ‘“‘Michigander,” and 
I married a ‘“Michigoose” and we have two “Michi- 
gooslings” and they have two “Illinoisies.” 

You know, in this job of being in the secretarial 
profession, I suppose we must be ready for any emergency 
that arises. I heard the other day about a middle aged 
woman who wanted to be ready for any emergency. She 
wanted to be ready for a First Aid emergency, so she went 
off to the Red Cross and took a course in First Aid. She 
was always looking for an emergency and no emergency 
seemed to arise. So after she finished the first course, 
she found if you take the second course you will be ready 
for extra special emergencies. She wanted to be ready for 
anything that would happen, so she took this second 
course and was always looking for emergencies and never 
did an emergency arise. 

They told her there was another course and that if she 
took that she would be ready for super-duper emergencies. 
So she took that course and got her stripes. When she 
was walking down the main street of her town, right 
there in the center of town there was a circle of about 
50 men, all looking into the center of the circle. To her 
that meant an emergency. So she went over and said, 
‘Let me help.” She got into the circle and there, face 
down, flat, spread out on the pavement, was a man. That 
was an emergency to her. “Man spread out, face down 
on the pavement. Oh, yes, Lesson 42.” She sat down on 
his back and started to pump air into his lungs. After 
she had pumped for about three minutes the man turned 
around and said, “Madam, I don’t know what you are 
trying to do, but I am only trying to get my hat out 
of that manhole.” 

So I think the thing we ought to do is to be ready for 
an emergency. I think we ought to have a lot of fun. 
I think that is exactly what I have been trying to do. 

(To be continued next month) 


The Secretary 


REGIONAL 


MEETINGS © 


SOUTHEASTERN DISTRICT 
by Frances Crawford, S. E. V. P. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. MEETING 


The first Regional Meeting in the Southeastern Dis- 
trict, and the first for the year 1949-1950, was held in 
our Nation’s Capitol on September 16, 17 and 18, 1949, 
with Presidential Chapter as Hostess. When I arrived the 
night of the 15th I found that several delegates had pre- 
ceded me—the next day they started arriving early, and 
by mid-afternoon, the New Colonial Hotel was alive with 
the spirit of NSA. Planned activities began on Friday 
night, with a reception at the Trans-Lux Restaurant, 
where old friends met, introductions were made, and 
“stranger” was soon a forgotten word. After the recep- 
tion we adjourned to the hotel, to continue a beehive of 
activity until the wee small hours. 


Registration was continued for an hour on Saturday 
morning, the final count being 59 NSA members, repre- 
senting chapters from Baltimore and Cumberland, Mary- 
land; Wheeling and Huntington, West Virginia; Winston- 
Salem, Charlotte and Salisbury, North Carolina; Vicks- 
burg, Mississippi, and Washington, D. C., in the South- 
east, with seven girls from the Northeast, representing 
Liberty Belle, Quaker Maid and Sweet Briar Chapters in 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. We were also very happy to 
have with us our Northeastern Vice-President, Mary H. 
Barrett, of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Business sessions began at 10:30 on Saturday morning. 
Ellen Carey read a greeting from our National President, 
Elizabeth Scott, and the meeting was called to order. 
Discussion of chapter activities and plans for activating 
the Inter-Chapter Council consumed the morning session. 
Immediately after lunch, an election for Regional Chair- 
man of ICC was called, and Lee Swift, of Monumental 
Chapter, Baltimore, Maryland, was elected to fill this 
important office. No better choice could have been 
made, and Region I will be well represented. 


Louise Helfrich Brooke, Chairman of the CPS Institute, 
was introduced, and spoke of the latest plans for CPS. 
Louise very forcibly brought this all-important program 
to the delegates, and urged their concentration on an 
educational program preparatory to the first CPS examina- 
tions. 

The National activities of NSA were then discussed, 
and a report given on the National Board meeting held 
in Kansas City the previous weekend. The business meet- 
ing adjourned at 5:30 P.M., after which a meeting of 
ICC Chapter Representatives and the Regional Chairman 
was held and plans discussed for the Inter-Chapter Coun- 
cil in Region I. 

No one will forget the banquet Saturday night. A 
delicious dinner was served, after which Louise Brooke, 
Mistress of Ceremonies, introduced Reg Martine, Assistant 
Manager of the Washington Board of Trade. Mr. Martine 
introduced the Speaker for the evening—Douglass Jenkins, 
F.R.L.B.A. (Fellow of the Royal Institute of Business Ad- 
ministration!) of London, who spoke on the announced 
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subject, “The Effects of Socialism in Business Administra- 
tion”. Mr. Jenkins compared conditions in England with 
those in the United States; he explained the Socialistic 
trends in England, and the effect on the people; he 
talked on the secretarial field, and stressed his opinion that 
woman’s place is in the home; that it was wrong for 
women to hold high positions in the business world. He 
felt that NSA was similar to a union, and as every other 
American, its members were only interested in the al- 
mighty dollar. He said we were doing much to bring 
Socialism to America—and that organizations such as ours 
were “just plain tommyrot!” 


From the opening remarks until the climax of his 
talk, Mr. Jenkins so infuriated his audience, it was un- 
necessary for the planted stooges to rise and flay him— 
many girls rose as one body, and “mildly” suggested he 
could take his patched coat and return to his native land. 
Reg Martine calmly rose, and announced that the time 
had come to re-introduce the speaker—Mr. DeWitt Coff- 
man, a Washingtonian who had simply put on a splendid 
act! Quiet eventually followed the ensuing laughter— 


but the trembling continued until emotions were 
exhausted. What better way to end a day of serious 
business? As “Mr. Jenkins” stated when he found his 


assailants were not all stooges: “It was a success”. 


A delicious brunch was served on Sunday morning— 
farewells were said—and tired but happy members began 
to leave, one by one, two by two, until only the spirit of 
NSA lingered on. 


I left Washington on Monday morning—with many 
thanks to Presidential Chapter for a most success- 
ful Regional Meeting—my first as Southeastern Vice- 
President. 





WE WELCOME NEW CHAPTERS 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA #6: _ Installed 
October 27, 1949, by field representative Dorothy Mac- 
Phee. Officers: Mrs. Marjorie Moore, president, 600 N. 
16th Street; Ruth Potter, vice-president, 4237 Valley 
Road, Drexel Hill, Pennsylvania; Virginia Herwegh, 
corresponding secretary, 6021 Clifford Terrace; Frances 
Henry, recording secretary, 7103 Renarth Avenue, By- 
wood, Pennsylvania; Jean Slack, treasurer, 40 Kent Road, 
Upper Darby, Pennsylvania. 


VANCOUVER, WASHINGTON: Installed November 
4, 1949, by field representative Jean Williams: Officers: 
Mrs. Inez M. Thompson, president, 3414 Grand Avenue; 
Ann Condra, vice-president, R. 3, Box 44; Mrs. Vera 
Chapman, corresponding secretary, Corregidor and Mor- 
rison; Mrs. Shirlee Johnson, recording secretary, 201 E. 
13th Street; Mrs. Helen K. Sumrow, treasurer, 5810 
E. 10th. 
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GIFT ITEMS FOR ALL OCCASSIONS 


Presiding Officer’s gavel. Beautiful, white ivory catalin gavel, 
6%" long. Regular size for women’s organizations. With or 


SII I: “GIR osc. cks cdecg scien scteetict cccdermnaaatd a | 


Elgin American compact, as nationally advertised. All gold color, 
actual size. Monogram space for NSA crest, NSA engraved initials, 
or personal engraved initials. Also plain...........................0..-.--.-$5.50 


Ronson automatic cigarette lighter, as nationally advertised. Chrome 
finish, actual size. Monogram space for NSA crest, NSA engraved 
initials, or personal engraved initials. Also plain. Ideal for 


ladies a Sis a oa ..$6.50 


All prices subject to change without notice 


Order direct from 
CLARA B. KRUEGER, Executive Secretary 
National Secretaries Association 
1005 Grand Avenue Kansas City 6, Missouri 
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(Continued from Page 2) 


SECRETARY, and through our Educational Department — 


we hope to comply with the wishes of many Chapters and 
set up and recommend study courses. 

The Certified Professional Secretary program is not be- 
ing forgotten for a moment. The very capable com- 
mittee just appointed will work hand in hand with the 
members of the Institute Board. This is the real founda- 
tion of NSA, and diligent efforts will be made to see it 
through to completion at the earliest possible date. 

General expenses are bound to rise somewhat during 
the year. In order to control and reduce expenditure 
as far as possible, and to counteract its natural tendency 
to grow, the Finance Committee will watch and check 
expenses. 

An Editors’ Committee has been established, composed 
of a Chairman and one representative from each District. 
This is an advisory committee only, and its purpose is to 
assist new Chapters, furnish assistance and guidance, if 
such assistance is needed, in the general setup of magazines 
and bulletins. When a new Chapter is installed, the com- 
mittee will furnish a list of names of other Chapter pub- 
lications in order to avoid the possibility of duplication. 
In addition to other duties, the committee will serve as 
judges of bulletins at the 1950 National Convention. In 
order that all bulletins may be graded on the basis of a 
twelve-month period, a copy of each and every Chapter 
bulletin published should be sent to the representative of 
this committee in that Chapter’s District. These bulletins 
will be judged and graded each month, and accurate 
records kept. The following point system will be used 
in judging of bulletins: 


INI. eisssncssap cickosientaulaitbntgaienmnedekioneniale 2 points 
I ooo ota tout eer in eace eee 2 points 
NE IE ssa iisncicnisnssinntniicseenasanioeel 2 points 
GOROPRNOGRIERG a. ..8..na2n-5ecsnnccesnttseced Jantacasenctes 2 points 
English ..... do REPAY Pepe ene eager ert NEY ne ..3 points 
Chapter News ..... ..2 points 
National Information ....2. points 
Education Value seddgeddicscadvensslblsaa deta IS 
Bono ae G0 BGG cic. co, co -. ssai encase eae sae 2 points 








STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULA- 
TION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 
24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND 
JULY 2, 1946. 

Of THE SECRETARY published monthly, except July-August, com- 
bined, at Kansas City, Missouri, for October, 1949. 


STATE OF MISSOURI 


COUNTY OF JACKSON 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county afore- 
said personally appeared the Editor of THE SECRETARY and that 
the following is, to the best of her knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, as amended by the acts of March 3, 1933, and July 
2, 1946 (section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations), printed on the 
reverse of this form, to-wit: ° 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher and editor, are: 

Publisher—National Secretaries Association, 1005 Grand Avenue, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

Editor—Miss Clara B. Krueger, 1005 Grand Avenue, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 

2. That the owner is: National Secretaries Association, 1005 
Grand Avenue, Kansas City, Missouri. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 percent or more of total amount of bonds, 
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(Signed) Clara B. Krueger. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 29th day September, 1949. 

(Signed) Dorothy Henderson. 
Notary Public. 


(Seal) (Commission expires Nov. 15, 1952.) 
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CHAPTER HIGHLIGHTS 


LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA: You are to be com- 
mended for the contribution of $100 made to the Cleft 
Palate Clinic. And guess what—no more headaches for 
this group—all arrangements have been completed for 
their 1949-50 programs. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA: Hope you had a won- 
derful time at your benefit card party—and that you 
made lots of money. The Sunscriber tells us that their 
CPS refresher course class started off with flying colors 
at - Los Angeles City College. Keep up the good 
work, 


COLUMBUS, OHIO: Columbus 
chapter is looking for a 1949 CIN- 
DERELLA—a worthy girl, anxious 
to become a secretary. But by the 
time this issue of The Secretary 
reaches you, she will probably have 
been selected, and a free scholarship 
offered. And we want to wish you 
success in your Tax Stamp collections. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA: Bonanza Chapter, 
your editorial in the October “Nugget” is a masterpiece. 
We wish all members of NSA could read it. 


TOLEDO, OHIO: The “Crystal Gazer” is a real beauty 
these days. We especially like your artistic page titles. 


GRAND JUNCTION, COLORADO: Their October 
meeting was devoted to a guest night. We hope all those 
guests were prospects and will soon be active members. 


WICHITA, KANSAS: Say, how about loaning us a 
‘fin’? Thats quite a budget you have set up for your- 
selves. Understand you had a lovely Membership Tea. 


EL PASO, TEXAS: Another chapter begins study 
courses for CPS, and their outline of subjects is all-in- 
clusive. Good luck to you! 

CINCINNATI, OHIO: This chapter is to be com- 
mended for the rendered the Fort ‘Thomas 
Such a 
worthy project is a credit to your chapter and we are 


(Continued from Page 4) 





service 
Veterans Administration during the past year. 


proud of you. 








ATTENTION! PLEASE! 


National Headquarters Office has been advised 
that several scrapbooks of chapters on display at 
the 1949 National Convention held in Chicago, 
Illinois have either been misplaced or taken by mis- 
take. It would be appreciated if chapters would 
check their files and if any scrapbooks are dis- 
covered not belonging to that chapter that the 
same be returned to the rightful owner, or for- 
warded to National Headquarters Office for de- 
livery. 
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THE MATTER OF WILLS (continued from Page 5) 


the device of a trust is always available to the maker of a 
will, and may offer a practical form of low-cost “insur- 
ance” to persons of even modest circumstance, depending 
upon the objects sought to be served. 

Nor do considerations of relative cost warrant disre- 
gard of these other matters. Contrary to much popular 
impression, it is not cheaper to die without a will. In 
either case, unless the estate is so small as to be virtually 
a nullity, it must be administered and someone must be 
appointed to administer it. While the fees allowed by law 
to this individual are usually the same, whether he is an 
administrator or an executor, the administrative costs of 
intestacy invariably exceed the costs of administration 
under a properly drawn will. For instance, an adminis- 
trator must always obtain court permission to do any act 
not authorized by the state laws under which he serves. 
Each such order requires both time and money. On the 
opposite hand, an executor may be authorized by the will 
to do the identical act without court order. Similarly, 
the expense of bond—required by law of most admin- 
istrators—may be avoided by a will direction that the 
executor serve without bond. And the difference to the 
estate is not infrequently substantial. 

Beyond this are the unforeseen costs of intestacy. Take 
the case of Mr. H, a middle-western businessman who at 
age 34 had enjoyed substantial success, largely reflected 
in the $35,000 home he had just purchased “free and 
clear.” Killed in a hunting accident, Mr. H left surviving 
him his wife, age 32, and three minor children, ages 6, 
8 and 11. He also left the home, $6,000 in cash and 
securities, an entirely inadequate amount of life insurance 
—and no will. Under the laws of his state, title to the 
home went one-third to the wife and two-thirds in equal 
shares to the three children. Income was no longer suf- 
ficient to carry the home, so sale was decided upon. A 
buyer was found at the original purchase price and then 
it was discovered that neither he nor other prospects would 
accept the title without (1) a court order confirming 
that a sale on the terms agreed upon was for the best 
interests of the children and (2) an “escalator” clause in 
the contract to protect the buyer against a decline in 
property values pending acquisition of such order. This 
meant cost in the form of attorney fees and incidentals. 
Moreover, it required appointment of an independent 
guardian of the children for the purposes of suit, repre- 
sented by still another lawyer—and additional costs. But 
more important, and tragically, it meant loss of valuable 
time in an uncertain market for a distressed seller. Even 
with the best efforts of the most competent lawyers, a 
certain amount of delay was unavoidable. Meanwhile the 
market broke and the combination of the widow’s 
economic distress and plunging realty values forced a sale 
at $17,000—confirmed by the court as a fair price at 
that time, but representing a net capital loss to the family 
of $18,000 plus expenses for attorneys and court costs— 
all of which could have been avoided had Mr. H merely 
seen fit to devise the house to his wife by a simple will. 

Examples could easily be multiplied. The item of 
guardianship is commonly overlooked in a day when alto- 
gether too frequently both parents, traveling together, 
are killed in a single disaster. Take for instance the case 
of Mr. and Mrs. B, who planned a “second honeymoon” 
confident that should anything happen to them their own 
parents would be happy to care for their two small chil- 
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dren, aged 1 and 3. Killed in an air disaster, they did 
not foresee that the grandparents would be so happy to 
assume this charge that they would contend bitterly for 
the right, dividing a theretofore happy home against it- 
self. In most states a careful provision by will would 
have avoided this. 

To a people who as a group are so tax-and-cost-conscious 
that the Ides of March represent an annual challenge to 
conceive ways how best to spare the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue the tedium of counting our contributions 
to the common weal, these suggestions would seem to be 
compelling. But if the practical side of the matter is 
not attractive, perhaps the humorous may yet intrigue. 
For example, abundant opportunity is presented by a 
will to have the last word on subjects of pomp and cir- 
cumstance in the fashion of the Countess Dowager of 
Sandwich who nearly a century ago, at the age of 80, 
wrote her own will expressing her wish for a decent and 
quiet burial with “no undertakers’ frauds, or cheating; no 
scarfs, hatbands, or nonsense.” Or, if this be not per- 
suasive, the chance to hurl a final barb at a political ad- 
versary may engage, as it did Philip V, Earl of Pembroke 
and Montgomery, who in the middle of the Seventeenth 
Century, wearied of his treatment at the hands of the 
Roundheads, bequeathed “to the Lieutenant General Crom- 
well one of my words, the which he must want, seeing 
that he hath never kept any of his own.” 

In the final analysis, however, the proposition is a 
serious one, seriously to be considered. And it would be 
amiss to assume that the mere fact of making a will is 
enough, for it is no assurance of its validity or continucd 
sufficiency unless first carefully prepared and thereafter 
periodically reviewed. For laws do change, and the eco- 
nomic and family circumstances of the individual and 
those about him change too. And a will, to do the job 
it is intended for, must be fitted to all the circumstances 
and adapted to their change. 


i Gates 


(Submitted by Cornhusker Chapter, Lincoln, Nebraska) 





If you are tempted to reveal 

A tale to you someone has told 
About another, make it pass, 

Before you speak, three gates of gold. 


These narrow gates: First, ‘Is it true?” 
Then, “Is it needful?” In your mind 
Give truthful answer, and the next 
Is last and narrowest, “Is it kind?” 


And if to reach your lips at last 
It passes through these gateways three, 
Then you may tell the tale, nor fear 
What the result of speech may be. 
—"The Arabian” 


Happy Thanksgiving to 


each and every member 


of N.S. A. 





The Secretary 











III. 


IV. 


PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE 


(Continued from Page 8) 


“I second the motion”. (Some organizations do 
not require motions to be seconded.) 


The chair states the motion. This is done by the 
chair repeating the motion and then saying, “Is 
there any discussion on the motion?” For example, 
he might say “It has been moved by Mr. Jones 
and seconded by Mr. Baker “That we assess each 
member $1.00’. Is there any discussion on the 
motion?” “Stating the motion” places it in the 
hands of the assembly for its consideration. 


The motion is considered by the assembly. 


The motion may be debated. Each member has 
the right to express his ideas on the merits of the 
the motion—these remarks are called debate (dis- 
cussion). Before a member can debate a “pend- 
ing motion” he must secure the floor using the 
same procedure as shown above, that is: (a) ad- 
dress the chair, and (b) be recognized. 


The motion may be amended. After securing the 
floor, any member may move to amend. For 
example: a member might say “I move to amend 
by adding the words: ‘to be paid within 60 days’ ”. 
If a majority votes in favor of the amendment 
the main motion is amended. Consideration is 
then on the main motion as amended. 


A majority decision is made. The decision is 
determined by the chair “putting the question”. 
The following is the method commonly used: 


> 


D. 


The chair reads the motion as it then stands. 


The chair calls for the affirmative vote. This is 
usually done by the chair saying, “Those in favor 
of the motion, say ‘AYE’ ”. 


The chair calls for the negative vote. This is 
usually done by the chair saying, “Those opposed, 
say ‘NO’”, 


The chair announces the result of the vote. For 
example, if it seems clear to him that a majority 
voted for the motion, he might say, “The AYES 
have it. The motion is carried.” 


The majority decision is carried out. Up to this 
step the democratic process is primarily delibera- 
tive and legislative in character, and is governed 
by parliamentary law (rules of order). This last 
step is primarily executive (administrative) in 
character. 

The rules of the organization and the action of 
the assembly should make it very clear who is to 
carry out the decision. 

If the officer, board, or committee, whose duty it 
is to carry out the decisions of the assembly, fails 
to execute them properly, democracy fails! 

In general the main function of the assembly is to 
determine the policies of the organization, and 
the main function of the executive is to carry 
out those policies. If either part of this plan 
breaks down, democracy fails! If both the as- 
sembly and the administration do their job well, 
democracy succeeds! 


NSA VACATION RESORTS 


At these renowned resorts attractive discounts of 10% to 25% 
have been arranged for all secretaries wearing the NSA emblem 
or presenting an NSA membership card. 


MARSHDALE LODGE 


Evergreen, Colorado 


VILLA D’ESTE HOTEL 
Miami, Florida 


TARRYALL RIVER RANCH 
Lake George, Colorado 


OLD HEARST RANCH 


Pleasanton, California 


NOISY WATER LODGE 


Ruidoso, New Mexico . 


BELLAVISTA 
Bella Vista, Arkansas 


HOTEL COLORADO 
Glenwood Springs, Colorado 


HOTEL DE LAS AMERICAS 


Acapulco, Mexico 


RONVILLE LODGE 
Lake of Bays, Ontario 





November, 1949 





BENT CREEK RANCH 
Asheville, North Carolina 


OCEAN KING HOTEL 
Atlantic Bearch, North Carolina 


THE TOWN HOUSE 
Hot Springs, Arkansas 


LAZY RAY RANCH 
Jemez Springs, New Mexico 


THE TRADING POST 
Allenpark, Colorado 


CM QUARTER CIRCLE RANCH 
Kalispell, Montana 


THE LODGE 


Cloudcroft, New Mexico 


LOMA LINDA LODGE 


Warren, Arizona 


P B LAZY DUDE RANCH 
Beehive, Montana 


FRANK PALMA’S HOLIDAY 
HOTEL 
Swartswood, New Jersey 


DENTON’S MOUNTAIN INN 
Soquel, California 


SAGAMORE LODGE 
Sagamore Beach, Massachusetts 


MI CASA 
La Luz, New Mexico 


HOTEL DEL CAMINO 


Laguna Beach, California 


HOTEL VICTORIA 


Taxco, Mexico 


MC CARTHY GUEST RANCH 
Victorville, California 


F K BAR GUEST RANCH 
Wickenburg, Arizona 


LAGONITA LODGE 
Big Bear Lake, California 


LUCKY G J RANCH 
Gypsum, Colorado ; 


SHERATON PLAZA HOTEL 
Daytona Beach, Florida 


SPRING CREEK RANCH 
Cottonwood, Arizona 


TIMBERLANE RANCH 
East Jewett, New York 


THE GALE HOTEL 
Miami Beach, Florida 


C BAR H GUEST RANCH 
Lucerne Valley, California 


SKY LINE INN 


Mount Pocono, Pennsylvania 


HOTEL CONNEAUT 
Conneaut Lake Park, Pennsylvania 
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SECRETARIES AGREE: Sorensen 


are right at my ; 
fingertips.” I 


Electric Ease == 


MAKES THE DIFFERENCE! 
































“Manifold dial control 
assures clean, sharp 
carbons.” 
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“Typing is so 
much fast- 
er, easier.”’ 
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| Cy Electricity makes the difference on the Reming- 


ton Electric DeLuxe—makes this superb type- 
writer operate with greater speed, greater ac- 
curacy. 

Quiet flowing action of the finger fitted keys 
... swiftness of the carriage return . . . uniform- 
ity of type impressions are all accomplished 
with electric ease. 

Yes, and you type easily from the start when 
you switch from a manual typewriter to the 
| Electric DeLuxe — thanks to its new Natural 
satenae as . Slope Speed Keyboard. In addition, you'll find 
ate daa. tl that you’re fresh at the end of the day—that’s 
cusuie typing.” because electricity does the work. 

See... and try ... the Electric DeLuxe at 
your nearby Remington Rand office . . . and 
watch electric typing work for you. 






































THE FIRST NAME 
IN TYPEWRITERS 




















